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SUMMER PICNIC and ARCHAEOLOGY DAY combined!!! 


Come and join us Sunday July 18" at the Longwoods Conservation for the “Annual” 
Chapter Picnic from 11:00 to 1:00 and stay for Archaeology Day from 1:00 to 4:00. 
For more details see inside. 
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The next Speaker’s Night will be the second Thursday in September. The meeting will be held at 8 
pm at the London Museum of Archaeology, 1600 Attawandaron Road, near the corner of Wonderland 
& Fanshawe Park Road, in the northwest part of the city. 
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We are sorry for the delays in Kewa production such that this is the first issue of 2004 appearing in 
June! Your editors are eager to publish the Kewa, preferably on time, and are willing to spend hours 
formatting, editing, getting it to the printers, stuffing envelopes, driving to the post office, sticking 
on stamps, etc. However, in order to do so we do need help from the other end, namely the readers 
of Kewa who we depend upon to submit papers for publication. We have ranted on this several times 
before, but unless people send us stuff we end up in the current situation. Moreover, it goes without 
saying that a main reason the London Chapter is successful and has such as large membership is that 
people like getting and reading this newsletter. If we can not deliver the Chapter as a whole will be 
damaged and we might have to think of cutting back the number of issues we produce or stopping 
it altogether. Regardless, please keep us in mind as a good outlet for small, focussed and data- 
oriented papers which are always useful as building blocks to higher order interpretations. 


On other fronts, plans are progressing for the annual Archaeology Day at Longwoods Conservation 
area near Delaware, Ontario, just west of London (for information and directions see: 
www.lowerthames-conservation.on.ca/LongwoodsRoadCA.htm or contact a London OAS executive 
member listed on the front cover). The conservation area has an interpretative centre but is also 
includes an Iroquoian village reconstruction (Ska-Nah-Doht) inspired by the fact the area contains 
several pre-contact Iroquoian villages and hamlets, some of which were excavated in advance of 
construction/work in the conservation area. Archaeology Day is an annual event at Longwoods 
which is widely publicized and in which chapter members like Chris Ellis, Jim Keron and Harri 
Matilla have long participated, providing flint-knapping displays and/or doing artifact identifications 
for anyone who has happened to find archaeological evidence on their properties —a sort of “antiques 
roadshow.” This year the event will be held on Sunday July 18/04 with the archaeological activities 
running from 1:00 PM to 4:00 PM. In conjunction with the Archaeology Day we have decided to 
revive the long-dormant London Chapter summer picnic. Members of the London Chapter OAS will 
be given free admission to the grounds and we expect to begin gathering around 11:00-11:30 AM 
in time for a picnic lunch before the archaeology day events. Here is a chance to visit the 
reconstructed Iroquoian village and get an idea of the range of artifacts and sites found in Ontario’s 
fields; so get your picnic lunches together and join us at Longwoods on July 18". 


On another front, Chris Ellis (with much appreciated assistance from people like Stan Wortner, 
Nancy Van Sas and Jim Keron) is going to continue his testing of the Green Hill archaeological site 
near Thedford this summer. He is willing to accept volunteers although he can only handle so many 
so give him a call or email him in advance if you would like to come out (see cover page for contact 
info). Last summer we found a considerable number of very interesting features (in virtually every 
square excavated!) and lots of fire-cracked rock and flaking debris but this year Chris is hoping for 
more tools, preferably including Late Archaic Broadpoint diagnostics. Chris will be working at the 
site during the week if June 14" and the week of July 26" so if that fits your schedule give him a call. 


This issue we feature an articles by Mike Spence (actually two articles on the same theme!) who 
came to the rescue of the Kewa editors (we wish more would!). Also, somewhere in here there 
should be the annual Treasurer’s report which once again shows us we are in excellent financial 
shape. Have a good summer and successful field season! 


THE BURIALS OF THE BRIAN SITE 


Michael W. Spence 
Lawson Chair of Canadian Archaeology, 
London Museum of Archaeology and Department of Anthropology 
University of Western Ontario 


In 2001 human skeletal elements were recovered by archaeologists from two disturbed burials on 
the Brian site, a precontact Neutral village in London, Ontario. With the permission of the people 
of Oneida Nation of the Thames (now Onoyota‘a;ka) I analysed the displaced bones. An earlier 
disturbed burial from the same area, analysed in 1982, was reexamined. The following article deals 
with all three burials. 


I have prepared two versions of the report. One, the technical report, is intended to satisfy 
government and professional requirements. Like all such reports it is thick reading, with professional 
jargon, Latin-derived anatomical terms, tables, references, etc. These reports are necessary, but 
cannot really be said to fulfil our obligation to report our findings to the wider public. That demands 
a different sort of writing, one that many academics find difficult. 


Hence the general report, the second one presented below. In this I try to write in clear English, and 
to provide more background information and explanation of concepts for the reader who has not 
taken Anthropology 101. The general report is aimed at the general public, including interested 
Native people, reporters, students, etc. 


However, I try to ensure that both reports are circulated together. It isn’t wise to make assumptions 
about which version any particular person or group will wish to read. It has been my experience that 
sometimes members of the public, and very often members of the Native community that takes 
responsibility for the burial, will read the general version and then want to consult the technical 
version in order to evaluate the detailed evidence. 


I encourage others, whether archaeologists or osteologists, to adopt this practice. After all, we are 
constantly prattling on about the need to keep the public informed of our work so they will realize 
the value of it and, hopefully, continue to support it. True enough, the preparation of the general 
report takes additional time, and it is not all that easy to do. As I said above, academics are not 
trained in that kind of writing and are often not very comfortable with it. Can we really say things 
about prehistoric finds without using Latin and lots of obscure measurements?? Well, we have the 
technical report for that. And there is one other potential advantage of the general report. More than 
once, in trying to think what questions an interested public might have about the particular find I am 
reporting, I have realized that those questions are indeed interesting, and are not normally addressed 
in our technical reports. So I have ended up rewriting the technical report to include them. It can be 
kind of fun. Try it. 


The Technical Report 


Introduction 


The Brian site (AfHh-10) is a precontact Neutral village in the Summerside subdivision of southeast 
London. Recent archaeological investigations there have identified two surface concentrations of 
human bone (Archaeologix Inc. 2001). The more northerly of these is Locality 2. Locality 1 is a short 
distance further to the south. Excavations at both locations exposed pit features with plow-damaged 
human bone in them. 


A considerable amount of human skeletal material had been displaced from the burials by plowing 
and scattered in the plowzone and on the surface. This displaced material was collected to protect 
it from further damage. The bones still in place in the two pits were left undisturbed. The collected 
bone was analysed with the consent of the Onoyota‘a;ka, and is the subject of this report. 


In 1982 evidence of another burial had been found in the same general area. The bones exposed on 
the surface by plowing were collected and analysed (Spence 1982). Two adults and a child were 
represented in the 1982 burial. 


The human bone collected from Locality 1 and Locality 2, the subject of the present analysis, 
includes 621 pieces (pieces that could be fitted together were counted as one). There were also about 
150 non-human bone fragments, as well as some lithic and ceramic items. These were separated 
from the human bone and given to Archaeologix Inc. for analysis. This latter material appeared to 
be just village debris, not grave offerings. 


Locality 1 
General Data 


An inventory of the Locality 1 collected bone is presented in Appendix A. Excavation there exposed 
an articulated burial. The position of the legs is not clear. The torso is resting on its left side, oriented 
northwest-southeast with the head to the southeast. The arms are loosely flexed in front (south) of 
the torso. The plow had severely impacted the skeleton. The material still in situ in the pit was left 
undisturbed. However, all of the bones and bone fragments that had been disturbed and displaced 
by plowing were collected and analyzed. 


Fits between the fragments from different excavation units and matches between the collected items 
and those still in situ indicate that all the Locality 1 bone derives from a single adult, the flexed 
individual exposed in the pit. The presence of even very small bones (e.g. distal phalanges of the 
hands and feet) in the collection corroborates the evidence of the exposed burial that this individual 
was buried while still fully fleshed, i.e. that this was a primary burial. 


A careful comparison with the skeletal elements of the 1982 burial demonstrates that the two burials 
are distinct. The 1982 bones did not come from Locality 1. 


Age and Sex 


The Locality 1 individual was an adult male. The sex is indicated by the absence of a ventral arc and 
of a sub-pubic concavity on the right symphysis pubis, and by the size of the mandible and the 
breadth of the menton. 


There has been full fusion of all observable long bone epiphyses: proximal humerus, ulna, femur, 
tibia, and fibula; and distal humerus (medial epicondyle), tibia and fibula. Also fused are the 
secondary epiphyses of the vertebrae, the iliac crest and the medial epiphysis of the clavicle. The 
third molars have erupted. All of these indicate an age at death of 20 years or more. On the other 
hand, the lack of any age-related pathology, like arthritis, suggests that the Locality 1 individual was 
still a young adult. 


The right symphysis pubis was collected and, though damaged, could be used for age determination. 
Its morphology corresponds to stage II in the system of Suchey and Katz (1998). The age assigned 
to this stage for males is generally in the early twenties, between 20 and 24 years (Suchey and Katz 
1998:221, fig. 13). This is consistent with the other evidence. 


Pathology 


Only the left part of the maxilla was collected. The maxillary teeth recovered include the left canine, 
premolars, and first and second molars, and also the right lateral incisor. The others were lost 
postmortem. None of the recovered maxillary teeth have caries. 


The remaining mandibular teeth are the left lateral incisor, canine, first premolar and second molar; 
and the right first and second premolars and first and second molars. There had been antemortem 
loss with resorption of the left third and right second molars. The entire crown of the left first molar 
had been destroyed, probably by caries; only the distal root was left. The left second molar has a 
small caries at the cementum-enamel junction (cej) on the buccal side of the distal root. Also, the 
third molar (lost antemortem) had been impacted against it, crushing the distal face of the crown and 
upper root. 


A hypoplasia line is present on the maxillary left second premolar, at 0.99 mm above the cej. There 
are two lines on the mandibular left canine, at 1.23 and 2.82 mm above the cej. Applying the 
formulae developed by Wright (1997: table 1) for the Maya, the premolar line indicates a stress 
episode at about the age of 5.3 years, while the lines on the canines indicate stress at 4.2 and 3.8 
years. Although the stress episodes recorded in the canine might reflect weaning problems, the 
premolar episode at 5.3 years should be well after weaning. 


There is no evidence of trauma, arthritis or other pathology on any of the bones, with one exception. 
The posterior surface of the auricular area of the right ilium has six roughly circular osteolytic 
lesions, from 4 to 11 mm in diameter and up to 5 mm in depth. Some foci have coalesced into larger, 
more irregular lesions. In some cases the lips of the lesion are smoothed and rounded, while in 
others they are still sharp and slightly irregular. There is no major sclerotic reaction on the margins. 
Whatever was causing the lesions started some time before death and was still active at the time of 
death. 


Lesions like these are characteristic of tuberculosis, multiple myeloma and metastatic carcinoma 
(Ortner and Putschar 1981). However, with all three of those conditions similar lesions would also 
be expected elsewhere in the skeleton. None were seen in the vertebral column, iliac blade, long 
bones or cranial bones of the Locality 1 skeleton, with the exception of one lesion on the sacrum. 
On the dorsal part of the articular surface of the right sacral ala, the area that was directly in 
articulation with the affected part of the auricular area, there is one pit, with smoothed walls and 
edges. The occurrence of lesions on both surfaces of a joint is characteristic of tuberculosis 
(Steinbock 1976:182). 


The absence of other evidence makes a definite diagnosis impossible. Usually this area of the pelvis 
is affected as part of a more widespread condition, one that should have been visible in other bones. 
The fact that it was active at the time of death suggests that it could have caused or contributed to 
the death, but I cannot be certain of that. 


Locality 2 
General Data 


The archaeologists involved in the excavation noted that the bones exposed in the pit at the Locality 
2 area were scattered, showing no articulations. The material recovered from the plowzone and 
surface was very fragmented, more so than the Locality 1 material, suggesting that the Locality 2 
burial may have been exposed to plow damage for a longer period. 


The collection analyzed here (see Appendix B) is the material displaced by plowing from the pit and 
collected by archaeologists from the plowzone and surface. The material exposed in the pit and still 
in situ was left undisturbed. The collected material indicates the presence of two individuals, an adult 
and a child. The adult bone includes many fragments of the cranium, mandible and long bones, but 
none at all of the ribs or vertebral column. This, together with the evidence from the exposed pit, 
indicates a secondary burial. None of the recovered bones show cut marks, so the primary burial 
must have been largely or completely free of soft tissue when these elements were selected for 
secondary burial. All of the recovered adult bones indicate only a single individual. 


Only a few subadult bones were recovered (Appendix B), representing the cranium and mandible, 
the left clavicle and part of an ulna. The material is too sparse to say whether this individual was also 


a secondary burial. It was intermingled in the plowzone and on the surface with the adult bones, so 
the two must have been buried together in the same pit. 


The 1982 burial individuals did not come from Locality 2. Both of the 1982 adults are distinct 
individuals from the Locality 2 adult; there is overlap in the bones of all three. The 1982 deciduous 
maxillary left second molar shows somewhat more wear than the deciduous mandibular left second 
molar of Locality 2, suggesting that the subadults are also different individuals. 


Age and Sex 


The Locality 2 adult was a male. The mastoid process is large and the superior orbital margin is 
blunt. The mandibular fragment, which includes much of the anterior alveolus, also represents a 
large individual. 


The fusion of the epiphyses of the proximal humerus, distal fibula and lesser trochanter indicate an 
adult. To gain a more precise age, we are forced to rely on cranial suture fusion. This is not the most 
accurate method, but it can provide a broad estimate. The cranial fragments indicate that the 
lambdoidal and sagittal sutures are about one-third obliterated, suggesting an age (based on the mean 
ages of closure for sites in these sutures) of about 36-44 years (Meindl and Lovejoy 1985: table 3). 


Dental development suggests an age of about 7 */- 2 years for the subadult (Ubelaker 1978: fig. 62). 
The deciduous mandibular left molars are still present, but the permanent left first molar has fully 
erupted. The premolar, which is too fragmented for further identification, has a root only about one- 
fifth developed. 


Pathology 


The incomplete and fragmented nature of the collected material allows few observations. However, 
the area of frontal bone immediately above the lateral part of the adult’s left orbit has the vermicular 
appearance suggestive of some form of long term stress. In the case of the subadult, a fragment of 
the left parietal bone shows a series of small lytic foci on the internal surface posterior to the coronal 
suture; the external surface appears normal, and none of the other cranial fragments were affected. 


The 1982 Burial 


The 1982 burial has been reported in detail elsewhere (Spence 1982). It too consists of displaced 
and fragmented bone collected from the surface. No excavation was done to locate the underlying 
pit from which the bone presumably came. As with Locality 2, the material consisted primarily of 
long bone, cranial and mandibular fragments. There were no vertebrae or ribs, and no cut marks were 
present, suggesting a secondary burial like Locality 2. 


There were two adults and one subadult represented in the collection. The small size of the adult 
bones suggests that they were from females, though there was nothing diagnostic to confirm this. 
The only element recovered of the child was a deciduous maxillary left second molar. 


The 1982 burial was from the general area of Localities 1 and 2. A careful comparison of the 1982 
bones with those collected this year, however, definitely establishes that the 1982 material did not 
come from either of these burials. 


Conclusions 


Locality 1 is the primary burial of a young adult male. Locality 2 is the secondary burial of an older 
adult male and a subadult of about seven years of age at death. The 1982 collection represents still 
another burial from the area, a secondary burial of two adults (possibly females) and a subadult. 


The fragmentary and incomplete nature of the assemblage makes it difficult to say much about 
health, other than some childhood episodes of stress recorded in the teeth of the locality 1 adult. 
Other evidence of pathology was noted, some perhaps related to the deaths of those individuals, but 
without more complete skeletons nothing definitive can be said. 


The six individuals represented in these three burials must be only a fraction of the number that died 
at the Brian site over the years of its occupation (Spence 1982). However, we do not understand 
enough about the burial programme of that period to predict where other burials might be located 
nor how many there might be. The evidence to date, with one single unexhumed primary burial and 
two small multiple secondary burials, suggests that the burial programme must have been rather 
complex. 


In 2003 the bones from both the 1982 and the 2001 burials were reburied at the Brian site in a 
ceremony conducted by Ray John, a traditionalist among the Onoyota‘a;ka. 
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Appendix A - Collected Human Bone, Locality 1* 


unidentifiable 
95 small fragments, probably human but not identifiable to body part 


cranium 
86 fragments, including parts of parietal, occipital, sphenoid, temporal, zygoma, malar and 
maxilla; 2 incisors 


mandible 
4 items: the virtually complete mandible, 2 premolars and the right medial incisor 


vertebral column 
37 pieces, including parts of 3 cervical, 7 thoracic and 4 lumbar vertebrae. There are also the 


R ala of the sacrum and 2 coccygeal segments. 


ribs 


32 fragments, including 6 R and 5 L heads 


shoulder 
parts of the R clavicle and L scapula 


long/tubular bones 


27 fragments; identifiable elements include parts of both humeri, femora, tibiae and fibulae, 
and part of the L ulna 


patella 
the R patella 


pelvis 
10 fragments, including most of the R innominate and the L pubis 


hand/wrist 
5 items: 3 proximal and 1 distal phalanges, and the L triangular 


foot/ankle 
22 items: L and R calcanei, tali, and all cuneiforms; L cuboid; a sesamoid; L 1°, 2"4, 3 and 


5™ metatarsals; R 2" and 5" metatarsals; 2 middle and 2 distal phalanges 


*L=left R= right 


Appendix B - Collected Human Bone, Locality 2 
Adult 


unidentifiable 
73 small fragments, probably human but not identifiable to body part 


cranium 
86 fragments, including pieces of frontal, parietal, occipital, temporal and sphenoid 


mandible 


4 fragments 


long/tubular bones 
174 fragments, including parts of L and R ulnae, radii and humeri; parts of L and R femora, 


R tibia and R fibula 


hand/wrist 
R lesser multangular 


foot/ankle 
R 3" metatarsal 


Subadult 


cranium 
14 calvarial fragments 


mandible 
part of L corpus; deciduous L 1“ and 2™ molars; premolar 


shoulder 
part of L clavicle 


long/tubular bones 
part of distal ulna 


The General Report 


Introduction 


The Neutral were an Aboriginal Iroquoian people who occupied this part of southwestern Ontario 
at 1500 AD, before contact with Europeans. They lived in palisaded villages and subsisted primarily 
on cultivated maize. Sometime after 1500 AD, for reasons that we don’t yet understand, they left this 
area and moved east, to settle with other Neutral people in the Hamilton-Brantford-Niagara area (see 
Jury 1974). 


The Brian site was one of the Neutral villages, located in what is today the Summerside subdivision 
of southeast London. In 1982 human bones were found on the surface of a plowed field there. They 
were collected and given to me for analysis (Spence 1982). Presumably they had been displaced from 
a burial pit there by the plowing, but no excavation was done to find the pit or to determine whether 
or not it had been completely destroyed. 


Recently, the archaeological company Archaeologix Inc. did some further research on the site, in 
advance of new house construction in the area. Two more clusters of human bone were found on the 
plowed surface, in the same area as the 1982 discovery. They were called Locality 1 and Locality 2. 


This time archaeologists excavated the areas where the bones were found. At Locality 1 they found © | 


a pit with the skeleton of an adult man, resting on his left side with his arms in front of him. The 
body was oriented northwest-southeast, with the head toward the southeast. The skeleton had been 
damaged by plowing, and displaced bones were scattered through the plow-disturbed upper soil level 
and on the surface. All the displaced bone fragments were collected, but the bones still resting in the 
pit were not moved. 
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Excavation in the area of Locality 2 revealed another pit with human bones in it. It had also been 
damaged considerably by plowing. In this case, none of the bones were in their proper positions with 
respect to each other. However, they seemed to have been buried that way, as a bundle of 
unconnected bones rather than as a body with flesh still on it. As was done in Locality 1, the 
displaced bones in the upper soil and on the surface were collected, but the bone still in place in the 
pit was left undisturbed. 


With the permission of the Onoyota‘a;ka, I analysed the bones collected this year. I also tried to 
determine if the bones found in 1982 came from one or the other of these more recently found 
burials. 


A total of 621 fragments of human bone were collected from Localities 1 and 2. There were also 
about 150 fragments of animal bone, representing food remains scattered through the plow-disturbed 
soil. I separated these out so they would not be reburied with the human bones. 


Locality 1 


The bones collected from the Locality 1 upper soil and surface include pieces from all parts of the 
body: the head, torso, both arms and legs, and the hands and feet. There were more bones from the 
right side of the body, probably because it had been lying on its left side so the right side was higher 
and more exposed to the plow. The collected bones show that there was only a single person buried 
at Locality 1, and that this person was the one whose plow-damaged skeleton could still be seen in 
the pit there. 


The pelvis is the best part of the skeleton for sex identification, since it is shaped in women for 
childbirth. The Locality 1 pelvis lacks these features, so this person was a man. His bones were fully 
developed, indicating that he was an adult. One bone, the pubic bone, is particularly good for 
identifying a person’s age at death. It shows that he was between 20 and 24 years old when he died. 


Although a relatively young man, he already had some dental problems. This is not unusual for 
precontact Ontario people, whose reliance on a diet high in maize gave them a lot of cavities. Decay 
had completely destroyed the crown of his lower left first molar. He had already lost his lower left 
third molar and lower right second molar some time before death, probably also from cavities. His 
lower left third molar had grown in at an angle before it was lost. It was impacted against the tooth 
in front of it, the lower left second molar, badly damaging it. The second molar also had a small 
cavity, and would certainly have been lost too if the man had not died. 


On his left hip bone, at the joint with the sacrum, there are several pits in the bone. These were the 
result of some disease process which had started before death but was still active when he died. This 
sort of pitting in the bone occurs commonly with tuberculosis and cancer. However, with both of 
those the pits usually occur widely, appearing in several different bones. The Locality 1 skeleton 
shows them at only this one place. I thus can’t be sure what the disease was, or if it played a part in 
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the young man’s death. Still, tuberculosis remains the best possibility, and could well have been 
fatal. 


Two of the teeth of the Locality 1 man have lines across the crowns. These are hypoplasia lines. 
Each line indicates a period of stress when the tooth was forming. The stress could be from disease 
or malnutrition (or both - - they often go together), or even from a trauma like a badly broken bone. 
If it is severe enough, the tooth will stop growing for a while, until the stress passes. 


These hypoplasia lines are records of those pauses in growth. Their location on the tooth crown can 
tell us at what age the stress occurred. In the case of Locality 1, he suffered episodes of stress at 
about the ages of 3.8, 4.2 and 5.3 years. It is possible that the earlier stress episodes, at 3.8 and 4.2 
years, represent stress associated with weaning. As children are weaned from the breast and placed 
on substitute foods (often not as nutritious as breast milk), they become more susceptible to disease 
for a while until they develop improved immunity to infection. 


Locality 2 


The bones collected from Locality 2 have been badly battered by the plow, but still show that two 
people had been buried there, an adult and a child. Most of the adult bones are from the head, arms 
and legs. Surprisingly, there are no ribs and no fragments of the spinal column. Given that 339 
fragments of adult bone were collected, I would have expected at least some from these areas of the 
body. This suggests that the adult was a secondary burial. 


The precontact Neutral people had a very complex burial system. Often a person’s body at death was 
buried or exposed in the open, perhaps on a platform - - the “primary burial”. After some time of 
decomposition the bones were collected to then be buried again - - the “secondary burial”. If there 
had not been sufficient decomposition, the remaining flesh would be cut from the bones and they 
would be separated from each other at the joints. However, not all bones were placed in the 
secondary burial. Some, perhaps because they were thought to be relatively unimportant, were left 
in the primary burial place or simply thrown away. These often included the ribs and vertebrae. The 
head and the large bones of the arms and legs were usually gathered up for the secondary burial. 


The absence of ribs and vertebrae in the Locality 2 bones, then, suggests that it was a secondary 
burial. This explains why none of the bones in the pit are in their proper positions with respect to one 
another. Also, none of the bones showed cut marks, so they had probably become separated simply 
through decomposition over some time in the primary burial. 


The adult was a man. No pelvic bones were recovered, but some of the features of the skull and 


lower jaw indicate a man. The joining of the different plates of the skull give an age of about 36 to 
44 years at death. 
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The only bones recovered of the child are from the head and part of the left collarbone, and a 
fragment of one forearm bone (the ulna). The sex of the child is not known, because it is not 
possible to identify the sex of a person from the skeleton before they reach puberty. However, we 
can say that the age of the child, based on the state of tooth development, was about seven years. 


It is very difficult to assess the health of these two people because the collected bones are so 
fragmented and incomplete. Only one of these fragments tells us anything of the adult’s health. A 
piece from the forehead, above the left eye, shows a reduction of surface bone that suggests a disease 
at work. In the case of the child, the inner surface of a piece from the skull has a number of pits that 
also indicate a disease. Unfortunately, we cannot identify the specific disease in either case, nor say 
whether or not it played a part in the person’s death. 


The 1982 Burial 


The bones collected in 1982 were from three people, two adults and a child (see Spence 1982). The 
adults were probably women, but without the pelvic bones we cannot be sure. The absence of ribs 
and pieces from the spinal column suggests that this was a secondary burial, like the Locality 2 one. 


The 1982 burial came from the same general area as Localities 1 and 2. However, a careful 
comparison of all three burials shows that the 1982 bones were definitely not from the same people 
as the Localities 1 and 2 bones. The 1982 burial was a quite different burial. 


Conclusions 


There are thus three burials, with a total of six people, from this part of the village. However, in a 
village of this size more than just six people would have died over the course of its occupation 
(perhaps about ten years). It is difficult to say where the others are. The problem is that we don’t yet 
know enough about their burial practices. However, this new information from the Brian site, put 
together with the 1982 information, takes us a step closer to understanding them. 


All three of the burials were reburied on the site in 2003, in a ceremony conducted by Mr. Ray John 
of the Onoyota‘a;ka. The ceremony was attended by members of the Onoyota‘a;ka, City of London 
officials, executives of Z Group, and the archaeologists. The bones of the 2001 burials were replaced 
in the graves that they had come from, and the skeleton of the one complete primary burial was 
reconstructed in its original position. The bones from the 1982 burial could not be returned to the 
original grave since it had never been located, but they were placed in a separate, newly prepared 
grave. The area, which may well contain still other burials that have not yet been discovered, will 
be protected from any future disturbance. 
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Treasurer’s Annual Report, London Chapter OAS, 2003 


Total Bank Balances as of January 1/03 | 
aa ae 


Total Bank Balances as of December 31/03 a. ce 
ft a) 
London Chapter Memberships & Sale of 2,310.48 
Kewa Back Issues 


ee i 
Book Publication Sales 1,462.04} 
Total Revenues 3,772.52 | && 3.772.52 
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Mies 
Postage and Supplies (Envelopes and Labels) 629.21 
for Kewa and Book Sales 
Speaker Dinners, Christmas Party and 115.93 
Juice/Cookies 


New Mailing Address Stamps 72.79 ‘ae aS 
Total Debits! 1,732.56 3 & -1,732.56 
ie | 
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eS Sata 5 
[Revemesior2003_ Sd Sidi 


S| 


2,039.96 


January4/04 Chris Ellis 


*The London Chapter maintains two bank accounts: one for memberships and one for book publications. As of 
December 31/03, the balances of these accounts were, respectively: 1464.13 and 7424.28 = $8888.41. 

': These debits include some expenses incurred in 2002 but the cheques were not cleared through the bank until early 
in 2003 (see last year’s financial report). 

*: Based on bank balances at start and end of year. The profit is almost identical to the loss of $2,046.96 of last year. As 
noted in last year’s financial report, last year’s loss was exaggerated because of the printing of the Caradoc monograph 
late in 2002 and it was expected that future sales of the inventories of those books as well as others would eventually 
make up for that loss in future years -- so some profit was expected. Note, however, that this year’s profit is not just 
driven by sales of that book. We had two people purchase lifetime memberships and received money for our share of 
CD sales in 2002-2003 of the Archaeology of Southern Ontario marketed by Adams Heritage. Nonetheless, as usual we 
find ourselves in a healthy financial situation. 


